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A NEW MONADOLOGY 1 

PROFESSOR VARISCO'S philosophy has been received with 
considerable interest by English idealists, 2 not unnaturally, 
since it is admittedly a development of English Neo-Hegelianism 
(p. 235) 8 and probably the most notable case in which that phi- 
losophy has been made a point of departure by a non-English speak- 
ing philosopher. Professor Varisco's philosophy has to be con- 
sidered mainly with respect to the modifications which it introduces 
into the classic form of English idealism. His system is idealistic, 
one might almost say, by assumption; at any rate, he regards the 
idealist principle "no object without a subject" as sufficiently 
established by the reasons commonly urged in favor of it and he has 
nothing new to offer in that respect, nor does he devote any space in 
this volume to considering the objections which of late the realists 
have brought against it. To those familiar with English philosophy, 
therefore, it will be most natural to consider Professor Varisco's 
work in comparison with the type of idealism from which he sets out, 
though it ought not to be suggested that he has merely restated a 
familiar position. The variation is in fact considerable, as a sum- 
mary of Professor Varisco's system will show, and the direction of 
his changes parallels in part at least that taken by some of the 
English critics of absolute idealism. 

The element of English idealism to which Professor Varisco 
chiefly objects is the absolute, the inclusion of finite selves as 
moments in a single absolute experience and the reduction of phe- 
nomena to appearances. By making the phenomenal world a neces- 
sary manifestation of an experience already complete and perfect, 
the English absolute idealist has been led to deny reality to time, 
change, and spontaneity; Professor Varisco, on the other hand, 
regards these as irreducible phases of reality. He thus rejects 
idealistic monism and adopts in its place what he himself refers to 
correctly as a monadology, which no doubt owes much to Leibniz, 
though there are very important differences, and also suggests in 

i ' ' Know Thyself. ' ' Bernardino Varisco. Translated by Guglielmo Salva- 
dori. London : George Allen and Unwin. 1915. Pp. xxix + 327. 

2 Cf. Professor A. E. Taylor's notice of Professor Varisco's earlier works 
"I problemi massimi, " Mind, No. 77, Vol. XX, pages 135 ff., also "Idealism and 
Religion in Contemporary Italian Philosophy," by Angelo Crespi, Mind, No. 94, 
Vol. XXIV, pages 222 ff., and many references in Professor Bosanquet's "Prin- 
ciple of Individuality and Value." 

« All references are to the English translation of ' ' Know Thyself. ' ' Pro- 
fessor Varisco refers especially in this passage to Caird's "Hegel," but he has 
also a number of references to Mr. Bradley's "Appearance and Reality " and 
to Professor Boyce's "The World and the Individual." 
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some respects the pluralism of Professor James "Ward. "Nothing 
exists, which is not in relation with intelligence; or rather, to exist 
is simply to be in relation with intelligence. But the existence of 
intelligence consists in the existence of a multitude of conscious- 
nesses; which are distinct as consciousnesses, but have all, in the 
end, one and the same content" (p. 234). "The unity of Being 
can be resolved into the mutual implication of subjects, into the fact 
that each is the unity of all" (p. 235). Professor Varisco therefore 
departs radically from the Bradleian theory that the finite is trans- 
formed and transmuted in the absolute. "To suppose that to be 
conscious consists in combining or amalgamating phenomena, se as 
to make them other than they would be outside their unity, is non- 
sense, both with regard to the particular subject, and, a fortiori, 
with regard to the universal Subject" (p. 232). "The reality con- 
sists of the phenomena, though none of these is possible outside their 
unity. . . . Consequently we deny that time is unreal, or illusory, 
though time, being a form of variation, has like every single phe- 
nomena [sic], no existence in itself" (p. 229, n.). Professor 
Varisco, it may be added, does not present his system as a com- 
pleted philosophy. The most ultimate problem of all is left open; 
his system, so far as he has developed it, is regarded as consistent 
with an ultimate interpretation either pantheistic or theistic. The 
author makes no secret of his preference for the latter, but he is 
not yet prepared to offer proof for his preference. 

It will be well now to give a brief summary of the system, fol- 
lowing in general the order of the author's Introduction. A phe- 
nomenon is defined as "something, the existence of which is a being 
distinguished in the continuity of an experience or conscious life." 
Experience is at the same time reality and cognition, or, to be exact, 
this is true of the subconscious from which both consciousness (in 
the strict sense) and objects emerge. Within its experience the 
subject organizes itself by making distinctions, such as that between 
extended and unextended phenomena. Thus arises the subject 
(strictly so called) and by abstraction from this we conceive the 
object of physical science and common life. But all the objects 
which I can ever know are objects of my experience and therefore 
a part of myself in the broader sense; the mere fact that some 
objects are collocated in space outside my body does not make them 
less a part of me. This does not imply a limitation of my knowl- 
edge; on the contrary, it means that everything that exists is im- 
plicit in me. There is no essentially unknowable reality. The self, 
then, has for its content the content of the whole phenomenal world. 
Mostly, it is true, this content is subconscious, but consciousness 
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and self-consciousness develop from the primitive unity of the sub- 
conscious by making explicit that which before was only implicit. 
Hence the principle from which this volume takes its name, "Know 
Thyself." 

The analysis of experience which ends in the distinction of sub- 
ject and object is paralleled by a process which gives rise to the con- 
viction that there are other subjects. As thinking develops the 
bi-polar distinction between the extended and the unextended, so 
acting develops that between activity and resistance; the conscious- 
ness of activity becomes clarified only as activity and resistance are 
distinguished. Now "resistance is necessarily apprehended as re- 
sembling activity: it is apprehended together with activity; it can 
be conscious at first only as a duplicate of activity." Thus the 
resistances become organized to form another subject.* Subjects 
are irreducibly distinct from one another, for no unextended phe- 
nomenon is ever common to two of them, but the action of one "sub- 
ject and that of another mutually condition and modify each other. 
They interfere, and this can be conceived only on the supposition 
that they belong to a single unity without, however, ceasing to be 
two. " The world is resolvable into a multitude of subjects, more 
or less developed, perhaps more or less capable of development, but 
none of which falls short of that character which constitutes a sub- 
ject as such, i. e., the character of being essentially related to all 
others." "As every subject is essentially implied by every other, 

* Is there not a singular difference here between the deductions drawn re- 
garding the object and other subjects? Both the object and the other subject 
appear in the arrangement of experience by successive distinctions. The subject, 
in the broad sense, is original and underivable, though the subject in the narrower 
sense originates by emerging from the subconscious as the correlate of the object. 
In the one case, however, it is an "arbitrary and meaningless hypothesis" to 
suppose the existence of bodies independent of any subject. Why, then, is it not 
equally arbitrary and meaningless to suppose that another subject is anything 
more than an arrangement of my experience set aside and distinguished just as 
the object is? The actual conclusion is significantly different: the subject comes 
to the conviction that there are other subjects. It is true that he comes to the 
conviction that there are objects also, but this is said to require interpretation 
as an organization of experience, whereas the belief in independent subjects re- 
quires no interpretation (p. xi). But why does it not? The truth appears to be 
that Professor Varisco 's idealism is substantially Cartesian ; it depends upon the 
alleged intuitive priority of the subjective. His philosophy is therefore more 
decidedly Berkeleian than English idealism has ever been and he no more proves 
the existence of other selves than Berkeley did. In general, is it not clear that 
these attempts to derive subject and object by an organization of experience, 
while they have a certain plausibility, do, in fact, beg the question? Professor 
Varisco agrees that the subconscious unity of the subject is presupposed. But 
are not the object and other subjects also taken for granted? At all events 
no one has ever succeeded in describing such a development without assuming 
both a subject and an environment. 
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the totality of the subjects constitutes a system of which each sub- 
ject is the unity" (p. 31). "The phenomenal universe is unified or 
has its centre in each of the subjects of which it is the result. It 
has a polycentric structure; and such a structure is essential to it; 
its existence consists in having it" (p. xiii). 

Professor Varisco's philosophy, then, involves the following fun- 
damental propositions: 5 (1) There are certain original unities or 
experiences which as subconscious identify subject and object, reality 
and cognition, and which by organization distinguish them. (2) 
Everything real belongs to some or all of these unities. (3) Each 
unity is a principle of spontaneity; i. e., it gives rise to undeter- 
mined variations, and since variation can never arise from purely 
logical (timeless) relations, change requires such spontaneity. (4) 
The primitive unities, though irreducible to each other and as sep- 
arate experiences distinct from each other, are nevertheless mem- 
bers of a single " solidary " system. Each such experience implies 
every other. Because of this solidarity, or inclusion in a single 
system, a spontaneous variation in any unity gives rise to a corre- 
sponding determined variation in every other. The systematic re- 
lation is the ground of the causal relation, while the spontaneity 
of the original variation explains the temporal, extra-logical char- 
acter of causality. Thus three types of relation are distinguished: 
the purely logical relations which are extra-temporal; causal rela- 
tions which are necessary but temporal, and accidental relations 
(relations referred to the spontaneity of the unities) which are tem- 
poral and wholly undetermined. 6 

The mere recognition of these three types of relation is not all 
that Professor Varisco seeks; his philosophy aims to show that the 
various types "imply" each other and that all, therefore, are inevi- 
table elements of his universe. 7 Since this is really a critical point 
in the book, a somewhat extended quotation is in order: " Every 
primitive unity is a unity; and therefore all the elements constitut- 
ing it . . . will be solidary. That is to say, rationally necessary re- 
lations will arise between the variations, and in general between the 
elements of every primitive unity, — relations which, in so far as the 
elements are variations, acquire . . . the character of causal rela- 
tions. Hence, not only do the spontaneities of different unities in- 
terfere with each other ; but also the variations, spontaneous as well 
as determinate, of each unity interfere with each of the others. 
Whence it follows, that no fact occurs in which there is not at once, 

s Of. pages 162 ff. 
« Cf . Chap. VI., sections 8 and 9. 

7 There is nothing else in Professor Variseo 's book so puzzling as the mean- 
ing which he intends to attach to the word "imply." 
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as reciprocally co-essential, an indeterminate and a determinate 
factor. Spontaneity is intrinsically indeterminate. But the prim- 
itive unities are many; the variations of each primitive unity are 
also many. Whence a determinism which results from the con- 
nected multiplicity of the indeterminate factors. 

"We seem to have before us a double dualism: the dualism 
causality-rationality, and the dualism indeterminism-determinism. 
From the considerations just mentioned it appears that those dual- 
isms . . ., without vanishing, are reconciled, and indeed mutually 
imply each other (pp. 163 ff.). 

But will any meaning of implication bear such a strain? To put 
the question bluntly, How can a spontaneous and intrinsically inde- 
terminate event be implied? Professor Varisco's argument at this 
point is strangely hasty and inconclusive. He lays down the thesis 
that causality and accidentality imply each other necessarily (p. 
155). As proof he then points out that a book, since it can be 
moved from place to place while remaining the same book, is not 
essentially in any particular place, and he adds, what is doubtless 
true enough as a matter of fact, that no one fails to distinguish be- 
tween the accidental and the necessary. But wherein does the neces- 
ity imply the accident? In so far as the presence of the book in a 
given place is an accident, it is not implied by anything, at least 
not by anything within the system of concepts with reference to 
which its location is an accident ; this is all that is meant by calling 
it an accident. On the other hand, if the location of the book is 
implied in another system of concepts, then from this point of view 
its location is not an accident. A copy of Hegel's "Logic" does 
not cease to be Hegel's "Logic" if I take it out of a bookcase and 
put it on a table; its subject-matter does not imply either location. 
But if I put it od the table in order that I may remember to take 
it with me, its location is as essential to it, from the point of view 
of my purpose to take it, as its subject-matter. Its location is im- 
plied by my probable forgetfulness, and is not accidental. One and 
the same fact may be either accidental or necessary according to the 
context of other facts in reference to which I conceive it, but this 
surely does not show that causality implies accidentality. Acciden- 
tality means merely the absence of implication for present purposes. 

Professor Variseo seems to try to meet this difficulty by holding 
that the accidental is not implied so far as its individual nature is 
concerned ; it is implied only that there are accidental events. ' ' If 
the universe is in its essence the higher unity (the system) of spon- 
taneous unities, it will consequently be essential to it to include acci- 
dental elements; none of the single accidental elements is essential, 
but nevertheless it is essential that there should be accidental ele- 
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ments" (p. 175). It is clear, however, that this does not really meet 
the difficulty. Let it be admitted that the universe may be so con- 
ceived that spontaneous events are possible, just as it might con- 
ceivably be implied that after ten minutes no known law of nature 
would remain valid; the machine might conceivably be timed to 
run down and stop at a given moment. But in that case beyond the 
limits of ten minutes implication simply would not run ; there would 
be no implication except for events within that time and it would 
be meaningless to say that the occurrence of spontaneous events was 
implied thereafter. Similarly it may be said that, if certain meta- 
physical hypotheses are made, the possibility of spontaneous events 
is implied, but this amounts to saying that events may occur which 
are not implied by any other events, and to try to say more reduces 
the hypothesis to the truism that if spontaneities occur, then they 
do occur. If, then, a philosopher tries to make room in his system 
for spontaneities, he must adopt a theory of knowledge by which 
unimplied facts may be taken as literally given ; after they occurred 
they might have implications, but they would have wholly to lack 
logical derivation. 

With this statement we arrive at the fundamental criticism of 
Professor Varisco's system. Between his metaphysical and his log- 
ical theories there is an obstinate discrepancy which he seeks in vain 
to eliminate. In his effort to revise English idealism he has re- 
jected the absolute and has therefore substantially made over his 
metaphysics. On the other hand, the modifications which he has 
made in the logic of idealism are by no means adequate to such a 
reconstruction of its metaphysics. With all its faults, English 
idealism has been in the main consistent ; it has been the systematic 
statement of a certain point of view both in logic and in metaphysics, 
and in consequence it is not open to the critic to rebuild it at one 
point and leave it standing at another. Whatever revisions are 
necessary must go straight through the structure from top to bottom. 
It must indeed be agreed that Professor Varisco does not adopt 
the logic of absolute idealism in its entirety, but it is nevertheless 
true that by implication at least he leaves the main principles of that 
logic without substantial modification. His adherence to these prin- 
ciples is shown by the title of his book, "Know Thyself," and he 
begins with this sentence: " ' Intelligendo se, intelligit omnia alia.' 
These words, applied to the individual subject, sum up the doctrine 
which I propose to set forth" (p. v.). "In substance, metaphysics 
is constructed by penetrating into the cognition which we have of 
ourselves; it has self -consciousness as its presupposition, though not 
a self-consciousness incapable of development, which indeed would 
not be self -consciousness at all. Know Thyself: this is the starting- 
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point, and must be the goal" (p. 35). Hence the argument that 
the self includes all phenomena and is, subconsciously, the union of 
knowledge and reality. Whatever emerges into consciousness has 
been implicit in the subconscious. "Anything new which we may 
know is new only in relation to explicit consciousness: implicitly 
we already knew it. The whole universe is implied by us : observa- 
tion, reasoning, are simply means, by which some part of what is 
implicit becomes explicit " (p. 97 ). 8 This becoming explicit takes 
place by means of judgments, and truth is the consistency of judg- 
ments. "The ultimate test [of truth and falsity] is the possibility 
or impossibility of placing a judgment, a particular system of judg- 
ments, in the frame of the universal system" (p. 90). Similarly 
error is said to be spontaneous non-conformity to the whole (p. xix). 
Now this is substantially a restatement of the consistency logic of 
absolute idealism. Aside from the reference to spontaneity and the 
use of the term subconscious it might have been written by Mr. 
Bradley or Professor Bosanquet. 

Prom the point of view of the consistency logic the injunction 
Know Thyself means something. If experience is implicitly a whole 
and if this whole becomes explicit dialectically by the removal 
of contradictions, then it is reasonable to say that advancing knowl- 
edge is a progressive understanding of the self. For the self is pre- 
cisely the form of that complete logical relatedness which realizes 
itself more and more in the dialectical process by which knowledge 
becomes more complete and systematic. This conception of implicit 
logical relatedness is precisely what leads the absolute idealist to 
make self -consciousness the central fact of his theory both of knowl- 
edge and reality. These inherent logical relationships are all that 
the idealist means when he speaks of the unity of the self. Pro- 
fessor Varisco, therefore, completely disrupts the theory when he 
introduces a-logical spontaneities into the self. He destroys the 
whole ground upon which idealism has argued that knowledge is a 
development from the implicit to the explicit. For, on the one hand, 
if elements of experience are created spontaneously by the self, how 
can they be said to be implicit ? And, on the other hand, if they are 
already there, not new, but conditioned by the previous nature of 
the self, how can they be said to be spontaneous? The thread of 
logical continuity being cut, there is nothing left beyond the psycho- 
logical truism that, whatever I may come to know, J shall know. 
Professor Varisco 's idealism not only embodies the ego-centric pre- 
dicament ; it glories in it. It may be fairly questioned whether the 
ego-centric predicament is an adequate criticism of English idealism, 

8 Cf. also page xviii, 18. 
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but surely the ego-centric predicament, when it occurs, does not 
prove that one knows only oneself. 

In this partial, but incomplete, revision of absolute idealism lies 
the key to Professor Varisco's puzzle about the implication of the 
accidental. His theory of knowledge, resting at bottom upon the 
consistency theory, requires him to show the various elements of his 
philosophy as logically involved in one another. Prom this point of 
view, all that co-exists, and is, therefore, not contradictory, must 
be mutually implied. Every judgment must rest in a complete sys- 
tem of judgments which, developed fully, will wholly determine it. 
But the spontaneous and a-logical is just the one thing that can 
never find a place in such a system. The problem set by Professor 
Varisco's monadology is one for which there is no solution in the 
theory of knowledge which he retains. The spontaneities require 
that knowledge shall not develop from within merely, shall not be 
the becoming explicit of what is already implicit, but shall be gen- 
uinely additive. If the theory of knowledge stands, Professor 
Varisco's subconscious must take on all the essential qualities of the 
absolute. If the spontaneous and a-logical stand, he will have to 
look with more sympathy upon that "false and absurd metaphysics," 
pluralism. 

George H. Sabine. 
University of Missouei. 



A EBSUME OF EXPERIMENTS ON THE PROBLEM OF 
LIGHTING IN ITS RELATION TO THE EYE 

THE work of which this paper is a brief outline was done under 
the auspices of the American Medical Association. The ob- 
ject of the work has been to compare the effect of different lighting 
conditions on the eye and to find the factors in a lighting situation 
which cause the eye to lose in efficiency and to experience discom- 
fort. 

Confronting the problem of the effect of different lighting condi- 
tions on the eye, it is obvious that the first step towards systematic 
work is to obtain some means of estimating effect. The prominent 
effects of bad lighting systems are loss of efficiency, temporary and 
progressive, and eye discomfort. Three classes of effect, however, 
may be investigated: (1) the effect on the general level or scale of 
efficiency for the fresh eye; (2) loss of efficiency as the result of a 
period of work; and (3) the tendency to produce discomfort. A 
description of tests designed especially for the investigation of these 



